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Government 


Bars  to  teachers’  crossing  state  lines  in 

accepting  positions  may  be  lowered  or  removed  among 
the  New  England  states.  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Edu¬ 
cation  officials  of  the  eight  states  are  studying  a  system 
of  reciprocity  in  which  all  would  “honor”  the  teaching 
licenses  of  the  others,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  teach¬ 
ers'  taking  extensive  examinations  when  applying  for  an 
out-state  position.  On  January  13,  the  eight  state  school 
chiefs  plan  to  meet  in  Boston  to  discuss  the  proposed 
system  further  and  to  make  recommendations  for  changes 
in  legislation  that  may  be  required.  Dr.  John  H.  Bossart 
of  New  Jersey  indicates  that  a  certificate  might  be  devised 
which  would  attest  that  a  teacher  has  met  standards  estab¬ 
lished  jointly  by  the  states. 

Previewing  1949  school  legislation  for  its 

members,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  asks  them  to 
make  a  study  of  the  level  of  government  that  should  have 
responsibility  for  education.  Although  traditionally  states 
and  communities  are  responsible,  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  assisting  in  specific  projects,  federal  aid  to 
schools  on  the  scale  proposed  in  bills  similar  to  S.  472 
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would  make  states  function  in  education  as  “mere  admin¬ 
istrative  agencies  of  the  federal  government,”  the  Cham¬ 
ber  declares. 

To  encourage  all  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  education 
committees  to  decide  “Which  Way  Education,”  a  pam¬ 
phlet  by  that  name  has  been  published.*  It  summarizes 
the  background  and  arguments  for  and  against  federal 
subsidization  of  public  schools. 

How  rogional  collegoN  would  oporate  was 

described  last  month  by  Southern  governors  and  educators 
who  met  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  work  out  details  for  an 
inter-state  system  of  higher  education  in  the  South.  For 
the  first  few  years,  such  a  program  should  be  restricted 
to  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  training,  they  agreed, 
with  emphasis  on  improvement  of  Negro  facilities  in  these 
fields.  Five  schools  were  named  as  the  first  regional  col¬ 
leges:  (1)  for  medical  training,  Meharry  Medical  College 
for  Negroes  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  (2)  for  veterinary  train¬ 
ing,  Georgia  U.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Auburn  and  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  for  Negroes. 

But  legislatures  of  the  14  Southern  states  must  sanction 
the  plan  and  authorize  state  funds  for  its  operation.  Gov¬ 
ernors  estimate  it  would  cost  $1,736,000  the  first  two 
years  and  $2,434,000  annually  thereafter.  Sending  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  regional  schools  on  a  quota  basis,  each  state 
also  would  pay  tuition  for  each  student  it  enrolled.  This 
has  been  set  at  $1,000  annually  per  student  in  veterinary 
training  and  $1,500  per  student  in  medical  and  dental 
schools. 

A  drive  for  new  local  fax  Nources^  including 
many  now  occupied  by  federal  and  state  governments, 
has  been  announced  as  the  major  goal  of  the  year  by  the 
Amer.  Municipal  Assn.  At  its  annual  convention  last 
month,  delegates,  500  of  them  mayors,  voted  to  campaign 
for  elimination  of  federal  taxes  on  admissions,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  night  clubs.  These  now  yield  $456,000,000 
annually  to  the  federal  government,  but  the  association 
says  they  are  “peculiarly  suited  to  municipal  administra¬ 
tion”  and  should  be  taxed  only  by  local  units  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Other  fields  it  would  open  up  for  local  revenue 
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are  taxes  on  sales,  licenses,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  liquor, 
utilities,  hotels  and  a  “payroll  and  income”  tax  on  wage 
earners  and  business  firms.  The  latter,  delegates  pointed 
out,  would  draw  revenue  from  suburbanites  who  work  in 
cities,  using  municipal  services  without  sharing  in  the 
cost. 

Probably  a  conference  on  overlapping  taxes  will  be 
held  by  municipal,  state  and  federal  representatives  next 
month.  Recently  Secy,  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  offered 
to  discuss  possible  elimination  or  reduction  of  some  fed¬ 
eral  levies  and  the  Amer.  Municipal  Assn,  has  announced 
its  intention  to  organize  such  a  meeting. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Which  Way  Education?*  Committee  on  Ed.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.,  Wash.,  D.  C.  10c  per  copy. 

“.''econdary  Education  in  tlie  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Education  Commission,”  High  School  Jour.,  Nov.-Dee.  1948.  U.  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  25c.  (Another  report, 
an  extract  which  summarizes  the  commission’s  material  on  second¬ 
ary  education  and  presents  data  on  the  other  school  levels,  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  N.  C.  State  Ed.  Commission,  Senate  Chamber, 
Capitol  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 


Administration 


Dominance  of  school  sporis  news  in  daily 
papers  gives  taxpayers  and  parents  a  false  picture  of 
schools,  J.  Russell  Steele  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  U. 
publicity  office  points  out  in  December  Illinois  Educa¬ 
tion.*  He  reports  that  an  analysis  of  school  news  in  21 
Illinois  dailies  (none  Chicago)  reveals  that  various  types 
of  school  news  appear  in  these  unbalanced,  but  not  un¬ 
usual,  proportions:  sports,  55.5%;  parent-teacher  activi¬ 
ties,  9.2%;  student  activities.  7.9%;  teachers,  7.6%; 
administration  and  board  of  education,  5.3% ;  health  and 
safety,  4.9^  ;  patrons  and  parents,  2.7%  ;  socials,  2.6% ; 
miscellaneous  types,  2.5%  ;  buildings,  1.5% ;  honors  and 
awards,  .4%.  Stressing  that  organized  school  publicity 
can  change  the  percentages,  he  comments  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  parent-teacher 
activities  probably  results  from  the  work  of  PTA  publicity 
chairmen. 


The  first  of  five  conferences  which  will  set  off 
a  nation-wide  study  of  the  school  superintendency  was 
held  December  13  and  14  in  Chicago.  Forty  educators 
from  the  Midwest  area,  including  administrators  at  the 
state,  county  and  local  levels,  gathered  to  outline  the 
major  areas  that  such  a  study  must  cover  and  to  list 
regional  resources,  such  as  colleges,  agencies  and  private 
foundations,  which  might  help  with  the  undertaking. 

Such  a  project  is  long  overdue,  according  to  Worth 
McClure,  exec.  secy,  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  He  points  out  that  the  school  chief’s  job  is 
relatively  young — the  first  superintendency  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Buffalo  not  much  more  than  100  years  ago.  One 
of  the  major  problems,  he  says,  results  from  the  change 
in  the  type  of  work  required  of  superintendents  during 
recent  years.  But  while  the  job  has  altered,  preparation 
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often  remains  the  same  and  requirements  for  certification 
(which  in  some  states  do  not  exist)  are  far  behind  the 
times.  The  study,  therefore,  will  explore  in  detail  the 
responsibilities  of  the  superintendent,  what  type  of  prep 
aration  is  needed  and  what  the  problems  would  be  in 
setting  up  certification  requirements.  The  latter  includes 
what  should  be  done  about  superintendents  now  in  office 
who  might  lack  the  specified  formal  training. 

More  invitational  conferences  of  the  same  type  will  he 
conducted  in  other  regions  next  April.  Dates  and  places 
are  tentative,  but  one  will  be  held  in  the  E^st,  two  in  the 
South  and  one  in  the  West.  Sponsors  are  the  AASA,  the 
Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  NEA’s 
Dept,  of  County  and  Rural  Area  Supts.  The  Kellogg 
Foundation  is  financing  the  meetings. 


t'ost  of  behind -the -wheel  training  for  a 

semester  is  averaging  $16.16  per  student,  according  to 
Earl  Allgaier,  supervisor  of  the  dual-control  car  program 
of  the  Amer.  Automobile  Assn.f  The  computation,  based 
on  statistics  submitted  by  64  high  schools  and  four  col¬ 
leges,  includes  costs  of  hiring  a  full-time  driving  in¬ 
structor,  of  insurance,  gasoline  and  other  car  operating 
expenses,  but  not  text  material  or  driving  equipment. 

Allgaier  reports  that  each  driver  program  in  the  survey 
was  responsible  for  training  an  average  of  112  students, 
each  of  whom  received  four  hours  of  road  instruction  and 
drove  an  average  of  36  miles. 


To  protest  a  student’s  strike  and  “outside 
interference”  in  the  suspension  of  three  pupils,  the  entire 
17-member  faculty  of  Twinsburg  (Ohio)  high  school 
turned  in  their  resignations  last  month.  After  eight  days 
of  negotiations  and  meetings  with  parents,  the  school 
board  succeeded  in  getting  the  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendent  to  reconsider.  The  school  now  has  reopened. 


Enrollmonts  in  private  schools  are  down.  It 
is  reported  that  less  than  two-thirds  are  90%  filled  in 
comparison  with  last  year  when  five-sixths  had  near¬ 
capacity.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  advertising  agency 
which  compiled  the  statistics,  report  that  schools  in  the 
middle  tuition  range  of  between  $800  and  $1,200  have 
few  vacancies,  but  that  the  lower  and  higher  priced 
schools  are  in  need  of  more  pupils. 


A  survey  of  city  school  organization  in 

New  York  State  is  being  made  under  authorization  of  the 
State  Dept,  of  Ed.  It  will  furnish  facts  for  another  project 
that  is  underway:  a  study  of  constitutional  tax  and  debt 
limits  and  city  school  fiscal  relations.  The  latter  is  being 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed  last  year 
by  the  state  comptroller. 

The  new  study  will  attempt  to  find  ( 1 )  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  geographical  factors  that  constitute  an  effective 
district  organization  (2)  the  ability  of  existing  types  of 
organization  to  provide  an  adequate  educational  program 
and  (3)  the  changes  needed  to  effect  better  organization. 
As  city  school  districts  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
communities  whose  charters  vary  greatly,  the  project  will 
require  a  survey  of  systems  in  many  different  towns. 
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CIRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

••‘Sports  Dominate  School  News,”  J.  Russell  Steele.  III.  Ed.,  Dec. 

1948.  100  £.  Edwards  St.,  Springfield,  III. 

fThe  Costs  of  Driver  Training,”  Earl  Allgaier.  Safety  Ed.,  Jan. 

1949.  20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago  6. 

“A  Survey  of  Personnel  Practices,”  Leslie  L  Hoar.  ITash.  Jour, 
of  Ed.,  Dec.  1948.  814  2nd  Ave.  Bldg.,  Seattle.  (Report  of  a  study 
conducted  by  the  schools  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation  on  personnel  practices,  such  as  those  used  in  interviewing 
and  examining  applicants  for  teaching  jobs.) 

“What’s  New  in  Student  Insurance,”  Chas.  E.  Forsythe.  Safety 
Ed.,  Jan.  1949.  20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago.  (Trends  in  student  in¬ 
surance  and  a  report  of  accident  averages  in  three  states  that  have 
student  insurance  plans.) 

“Statistics  of  Attendance  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges. 
1948.”  Raymond  Walters.  School  &  Society,  Dec.  18.  1948.  l.'i 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y,  (A  report  on  enrollments  and 
teaching  staff  in  726  universities  and  four-year  colleges.) 

“A  Children’s  Library  for  $100,”  Mary  Hays  Marable.  Oklahoma 
Teacher,  Dec.  1918.  (Suggestions  for  stocking  a  library  on  a 
small  budget.) 


Profettsional  Relaiiontt 


Three  studies  of  teacher  preparation  have 
been  launched  by  committees  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Ed.  One,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Marion  R.  Trabue  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
will  report  the  present  status  of  preparation  of  college 
teachers.  Another,  directed  by  Dean  W.  E.  Lessenger  of 
Wayne  U.,  will  recommend  revisions  in  the  pattern  of 
graduate  teacher-education  programs.  The  third,  headed 
by  Pres.  Otto  W.  Snarr  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  will  suggest  ways  in  which  general 
education  can  be  expanded  and  improved  for  teachers. 
Studies  now  nearing  completion,  the  association  re¬ 
ports,  deal  with  salaries  and  salary  schedules,  staff  loads, 
scholarships  for  recruitment  of  teachers,  personnel  prac¬ 
tices  in  teacher  education. 

A  state-wide  salary  increase  of  $200  to  $250 
annually  has  been  recommended  for  New  York  teachers 
by  the  state’s  Bd.  of  Regents.  New  York  City  teachers, 
however,  are  asking  a  boost  of  $1,200  per  year. 

A  summer  session  in  Enrope  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City.  Students,  many  of  whom  will  be  teachers, 
will  study  European  political  and  economic  conditions 
on  a  six-week  tour.  Special  emphasis  will  be  on  the 
European  Recovery  Program  and  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Liberal  Education  in  the  Teachers  College,”  Egbert  R.  Isbell. 
School  &  Society,  Dec.  11,  1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23. 
(A  summary  of  elective  subjects  taken  by  one  year’s  graduates 
at  Michigan  State  Normal  at  Ypsilanti.) 

“A  Graduate  Program  for  Leaders,”  Vernon  Anderson.  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership,  Dec.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
(An  account  of  the  graduate  program  in  supervision  and  curricu¬ 
lum  development  at  the  U.  of  Connecticut.) 


Teaching  3teihods  and  Problems 


Students  study  one  subject  at  a  time  in 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School,  a  preparatory  school  with 
enrollment  of  175  boys  in  Saltsburg,  Pa.  Since  the  plan 
was  started  four  years  ago,  failures  have  been  cut  6  to 
11%  and  the  average  of  grades  above  passing  has  risen 
considerably,  according  to  Francis  Moginot.  the  school’s 
educational  adviser.  Students,  he  reports,  take  their  work 
more  seriously,  become  more  interested  in  their  subjects, 
study  more  thoroughly  and  have  less  interruptions.  Those 
who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  usual  high  school  program 
previously  prefer  the  intensified  system,  he  says. 

In  the  “Kiski  Plan,”  the  usual  preparatory  subjects 
are  offered.  Each  is  studied  continuously  and  exclusively 
for  nine  weeks,  six  hours  per  day  with  an  hour  of  super¬ 
vised  study  alternated  with  an  hour  of  class  recitation. 
If  a  student’s  average  is  above  80,  no  homework  is  re¬ 
quired.  Otherwise,  he  is  expected  to  study  at  least  one 
hour  in  the  evening. 

To  balance  the  concentrated  learning,  the  school’s 
sports  and  activities  program  has  been  expanded.  Sports 
for  all  boys  follow  the  study-recitation  routine  which  ends 
at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  boys  may 
attend  voluntary  groups  in  stamp  collecting,  typing,  music, 
literature,  visual  arts,  model  airplanes,  chess,  woodwork¬ 
ing  or  foreign  languages. 

A  progress  report  in  which  the  school’s  director.  Dr. 
Lloyd  M.  Clark,  will  review  the  accomplishments  of  the 
program  will  be  published  soon. 

A  manual  on  education  for  citizenship 

will  be  distributed  to  schools  throughout  Pennsylvania 
this  year  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction.  It’s 
been  developed  from  reports  on  outstanding  practices 
and  programs  in  citizenship  education  submitted  by 
various  school  systems  throughout  the  state. 

^^Problcms  of  democracy”  offerings  in  high 
school  have  one  serious  fault,  Mark  F.  Emerson,  director 
of  admissions  at  the  Friends  Central  School,  a  private 
institution  in  Philadelphia,  notes.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Social  Education,  he  says :  “Our  observation  is  that,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  these  classes  and  the  texts  they 
follow  are  more  concerned  with  the  ‘problems’  than  with 
the  ‘democracy.’  ”  Therefore,  students  learn  to  criticize 
rather  than  appreciate  the  American  form  of  government, 
he  comments. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Study  of  Functional  Reading,  Jacob  Ernest  Cobb.  Ceo.  Pea¬ 
body  Colleges  for  Teachers.  Nashville.  116p.  $2.  (An  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  functional  reading  abilities  of  a  group  of  sixth-grade 
children  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  test.) 

“‘Double  Writing’  in  Freshman  Composition — An  Experiment,” 
Virgil  L.  Lokke  and  Geo.  S.  Wykoff.  School  &  Society,  Dec.  18, 
1948.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  (The  results  of  a 
freshman  composition  course  in  which  students  did  twice  the 
amount  of  assigned  writing  as  usual.) 

“Puppetry  Is  Proving  a  Dynamic  Teaching  Technic,”  Truda  T. 
Weil.  Nation's  Schools,  Jan.  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago.  (How 
puppetry  is  used  in  teaching  in  the  New  York  City  schools.) 
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Curricula 


Sp<^ech  classes  in  ^^discussion’’  are  urged  by 
Assoc.  Supt.  Frederic  Ernst,  head  of  New  York  City’s 
high  school  division,  as  a  remedy  for  students’  reticence 
to  express  their  viewpoints. 

Many  students.  Ernst  points  out.  are  anxious  to  take 
part  in  discussion  of  current  issues,  but  are  reluctant  to 
do  so,  either  in  the  classroom  or  elsewhere,  because  they 
lack  speaking  experience.  Their  self-consciousness  fol¬ 
lows  them  into  adult  life  and  consequently  they  take  a 
back  seat  in  their  communities,  he  commented. 

Therefore.  Ernst  has  asked  every  academic  high  school 
in  New  York  City  to  start  “discussion”  courses  for  upper- 
class  students  in  the  coming  term.  The  proposed  class, 
bordering  on  debate,  could  be  taught  by  any  competent 
teacher  of  social  studies,  speech  or  English,  he  said.  It 
would  be  offered  with  full  credit  either  as  an  elective  or 
in  place  of  one  term  of  English. 

Early  returns  from  a  seiene*'  survey  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  indicate  that  few  supplementary 
science  courses  or  units  are  offered  for  talented  students 
in  any  but  large-city  high  schools.  While  a  few  have 
courses  in  addition  to  those  required  by  state  law,  these 
usually  are  designed  for  students  who  cannot  satisfactorily 
pursue  the  customary  offerings,  according  to  W.  Edgar 
Martin,  asst,  specialist  for  biological  sciences  in  the  Office 
of  Ed. 

A  complete  report  on  science  courses,  methods,  equip¬ 
ment  and  problems  is  due  in  the  spring.  It  will  be  the 
most  comprehensive  study  of  science  instruction  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  ever  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Ed. 
Called  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Teaching  of  Science,  Grades 
7-12,”  it  will  be  based  on  a  3%  sampling  of  the  four 
major  types  of  public  secondary  schools — regular  high 
schools,  combined  junior-senior  highs,  three-year  high 
schools,  and  junior  high  schools. 

A  labor -manaifement  relations  coarse 

offered  seniors  in  the  Qayton  (Mo.)  high  school  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  most  inclusive  and  intensive  pro¬ 
grams  of  its  type  in  the  country.  A  one-semester  offering, 
it  is  called  “Social  Economics.”  The  November  Progres¬ 
sive  Education*  carries  an  account  of  its  development  as 
described  by  Teacher  Margaret  Wolf  Dagen. 

In  planning  such  a  course,  or  a  similar  but  shorter 
unit.  Miss  Dagen  advises  schools  to  first  consult  the  com¬ 
munity,  not  only  to  discover  local  viewpoints  on  such  an 
offering,  but  to  find  out  what  local  materials  are  avail¬ 
able.  Then,  she  suggests  that  tests  be  devised  to  measure 
students’  familiarity  with  the  field  and  to  discover  what 
misunderstandings  or  bias  exist. 

Finding  an  appropriate  text,  she  reports,  was  a  problem 
as  most  social  studies  books  contain  only  limited  sections 
on  labor-management.  lu  Clayton,  The  American  Story 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  published  in  1943  by 
the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Labor  Conditions,  is  used.  With  that  as  a 
guide,  the  course  falls  into  three  parts:  (1)  economic, 


political  and  industrial  history  from  1790  to  1940  (2) 
federal  and  state  legislation  and  (3)  current  problems. 
Supplementary  material  includes  newspaper  articles,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Labor  and  Commerce  publications,  special  studies 
contributed  by  labor  organizations,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Mfrs.  and  other  groups. 

The  course  is  of  invaluable  assistance  to  students  enter¬ 
ing  industry  directly  from  high  school.  Miss  Dagen  be¬ 
lieves.  She  also  reports  that  it  is  a  good  foundation  for 
advanced  social  science  for  college-prep  students. 

A  study  of  citizenship  education  will  get 
under  way  in  five  Kansas  school  systems  this  year,  die 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  has  announced.  Partici¬ 
pants  are  three  Kansas  City  schools  and  Hutchinson. 
Salina,  Coffeyville  and  Concordia.  Financed  by  a  $200,- 
000  grant  from  the  Wm.  Volker  Charities,  the  project 
first  calls  for  definition  of  the  objectives  of  social  studies 
instruction  and  determination  of  how  nearly  present 
courses  come  to  fulfilling  them;  then,  experimentation 
with  new  courses  of  study  and  improvement  of  the  old. 
Probably  several  teachers  in  each  participating  school 
will  be  released  to  work  part-time  on  the  project. 

Coordinating  the  program  is  Dr.  Eldon  Wheeler  of  the 
Institute  of  Citizenship  at  Kansas  State  College  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  which,  along  with  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  is  sponsoring  the  project.  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler, 
dean  of  the  Div.  of  Social  Sciences  at  the  U.  of  Chicago, 
is  general  adviser. 

A  *^^socond-track”  eourse  in  math  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  high  school  students  who  do  not  plan  to 
enter  college  by  the  New  York  Society  for  Experimental 
Study  of  Ed.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Columbia  U.  Teachen 
College  last  month,  mathematics  teachers  present  favored 
eliminating  algebra  and  geometry  and  substituting  a 
broad  grounding  in  business  arithmetic  for  non-college 
students  and  those  who  cannot  succeed  in  traditional  math. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•“Education  in  Industrial  Relations,”  Progressive  Ed.,  Nov.  1948. 
34  Main  St.,  Champaign,  Ill.  (A  special  issue  offering  various 
suggestions  for  adding  study  of  industrial  relations  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.) 

“Rebuilding  Art  Education  in  a  City,”  Marion  Quin  Dix.  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Record,  Dec.  1948.  Bur.  of  Publications.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  N.  Y.  (A  description  of  the  development 
of  the  art  program  in  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.) 

“Correlations  with  a  Conservation  Unit,”  Chas.  W.  Collins  and 
M.  A.  Wight.  Science  Teacher,  Dec.  1948.  201  N.  School  Su 
Normal,  III.  (How  conservation  was  correlated  with  nine  other 
subjects  in  the  Herrick  junior  high  school  in  Cleveland.) 

Opportunities  for  the  Handicapped,  the  1947-48  report  of  Supt. 
Claude  V.  Courter  in  Cincinnati.  (Information  and  illustrations 
on  what  Cincinnati  schools  are  offering  in  the  way  of  special 
education.) 

“Working  Together  in  a  Curriculum  Laboratory,”  Guy  Wagner. 
Educational  Leadership,  Dec.  1948.  (How  Iowa  schools  are  served 
by  the  curriculum  laboratory  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College.) 

“Student  and  Parent  Opinion  Is  Important  in  Baltimore  County,” 
M.  Lucetta  Sisk.  Maryland  Teacher,  Dec.  1948.  1101  N.  Calvert 
St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (How  the  curriculum  in  Baltimore  county 
schools  has  been  changed  through  parent  questionnaires.) 
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Guidance 


In  an  ideal  guidance  program  for  personality 
development,  a  school  should  provide  these  features,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Percival  M.  Symonds.  prof,  of  ed.  at  Columbia 
U.  Teachers  College:  social  participation,  acceptance  by 
teachers,  freedom,  discipline,  opportunity  to  express  emo¬ 
tions  and  to  be  successful,  avoidance  of  punishment,  pupil 
responsibility,  encouragement,  opportunity  for  pleasure, 
freedom  from  competition,  personality  insight  and  psy¬ 
chological  help.  Not  all  students  need  all  of  these  guid¬ 
ance  features,  Symonds  emphasizes.  But  in  an  average 
classroom,  each  of  these  types  of  assistance  will  be  needed 
by  at  least  one  student,  he  believes. 

His  opinion  is  based  on  case  records  of  40  normal 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  whose  backgrounds  were  in¬ 
vestigated,  parents  and  teachers  interviewed.  Their  per¬ 
sonalities  were  studied  by  means  of  “fantasy”  tests.*  By 
far  the  greatest  need  was  shown  to  be  opportunity  for 
social  participation;  many  of  the  pupils  seemed  inhibited 
and  withdrawn.  The  next  most  prevalent  handicap  was 
the  feeling  of  unacceptance  by  parents  and  competition 
with  brothers  and  sisters  for  parents’  favor.  While  these 
children  would  profit  by  a  lessening  of  competition  in 
the  classroom,  others  might  benefit  by  more,  Symonds 
pointed  out.  While  he  found  that  10  pupils  needed  greater 
freedom,  there  were  nine  who  he  believed  would  profit 
with  more  discipline  of  a  kind  that  would  hold  them 
strictly  accountable  for  their  actions  and  school  work. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*  Adolescent  Fantasy:  An  Investigation  of  the  Picture-Story  Meth¬ 
od  of  Personality  Study,  Percival  M.  Symonds.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  (A  complete  report  on  the  use  of  fan¬ 
tasy  tests  which  will  appear  sometime  this  year.) 

“Using  Tests  in  the  Modem  Secondary  School,”  Bulletin  of  the 
Rat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Dec.  1948.  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  report  prepared  by  the  association’s 
Committee  on  Testing.  It  discusses  the  need  for  tests,  describes 
in  detail  the  various  types  available,  presents  suggestions  on  how 
they  should  be  given,  how  the  results  should  be  interpreted.) 

“Croup  Therapy  and  Social  Acceptance  in  a  First-Second  Grade.” 
Ruth  Greenlee  Davis.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Dec.  1948.  5750 
Ellis  Ave..  Chicago  37.  (Report  of  an  experiment  in  group-play 
therapy  at  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  U.  of  Chicago.) 

“Changes  in  the  Secondary  School  and  Their  Implications  for 
Personnel  Work,”  Leland  L.  Medsker.  School  Renew,  Dec.  1948. 
5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 


Religion 

More  help  to  church  choirs  should  be  given 
by  those  responsible  for  public  school  choral  groups, 
an  article  in  the  November  School  Musician  comments. 
It  suggests  that  school  music  directors  cooperate  with 
churches  by : 

1.  Sending  names  of  all  students  in  the  school  choir  to 
all  clergymen  in  the  community. 

2.  By  encouraging  choral  students  to  join  the  choirs  of 
their  individual  churches. 


3.  By  teaching  students  a  few  standard  anthems  that 
are  used  by  all  faiths,  then  advising  church  music  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  songs  learned  and  perhaps  lending  the  music 
to  them  over  the  weekends. 

4.  By  spending  some  time  on  hymn-reading  in  rehear¬ 
sals. 

5.  By  offering  a  course  in  choral  conducting  for  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  doing  church  choir  work. 


Student  Activities 


Students  will  aid  city  planners  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Last  month  a  Youth  Planning  Council,  composed  of 
pupil  representatives  from  each  high  school,  was  formally 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  This  group 
will  take  the  ideas  from  city-planning  classes  in  public 
schools  and  present  them  to  adult  civic  groups. 

A  comics  burning,  scheduled  for  Peabody  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  Chicago,  was  called  off  last  month  after 
the  school’s  principal,  Mrs.  Galeta  Karr,  decided  that  the 
event  would  smack  too  much  of  the  book  bonfires  of 
totalitarian  countries.  Another  ceremony  took  its  place; 
children  gathered  to  watch  comic  books  weighed  and 
carted  off  as  scrap. 

If  disaster  strikes  a  school  library,  the 

Junior  Red  Cross  will  come  to  the  rescue.  Recently  an 
appropriation  was  made  from  its  national  children’s  fund 
for  assistance  in  replacing  school  libraries  which  may  be 
damaged  through  fire,  flood,  tornado  or  explosions. 

To  create  an  '^illusion”  on  the  stage  when 
performers  are  none  too  experienced,  the  U.  of  Minnesota 
Players  suggest  using  special  photographic  effects,  or 
more  simply,  motion  pictures.  Recently  they  tried  the 
method  out  in  “Macbeth”  and  found  that  films  used  with 
live-actors  produced  a  truly  supernatural  effect. 

To  spur  interest  In  science,  the  Cleveland 
junior  high  school  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  conducted  a  com¬ 
munity-school  “What  Is  It?”  contest.  Forty  items  (such 
as  petrified  wood,  ivory  nuts,  sponge,  sutures,  flint  arrow¬ 
heads  and  gas  jet  tips)  were  displayed  in  the  window  of 
a  nearby  business  establishment  and  both  students  and 
adults  submitted  their  guesses.  Science  teachers  believe 
that  the  contest  resulted  in  awaking  many  people  to  the 
importance  of  science  in  everyday  life. 

In  developing  a  code  of  ethics,  an  English 
class  in  a  Delaware  junior  high  school  wrote  essays  and 
conducted  class  discussions  on  the  topic  “Why  I  Like  My 
Friend.”  The  21  qualities  receiving  most  frequent  men¬ 
tion  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  as  a  code  for 
students  to  follow  if  they  wished  to  be  “popular”  with 
their  classmates.  The  code  reads: 

“1  Like  My  Friend  Because — He  is  (1)  honest  (2)  un¬ 
selfish  (3)  cheerful  (4)  dresses  neatly  (5)  is  considerate 
(6)  helps  others  (7)  is  a  good  loser  (8)  is  not  ‘newsy’ 
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(9)  obeys  the  Golden  Rule  (10)  tells  the  truth  (11)  is  not 
a  ‘show-off’  (12)  is  not  a  ‘tattle  tale’  (13)  is  not  preju¬ 
diced  (14)  is  not  a  ‘bully’  (15)  has  good  manners  (16) 
is  willing  to  study  and  work  (17)  can  carry  on  a  con¬ 
versation  but  also  lets  others  talk  (18)  respects  older 
people  (19)  doesn’t  argue  (20)  speaks  in  a  pleasant 
tone  (21)  has  a  sense  of  humor.” 


Physical  Edncation  and  Health 


Xow  eoniors  for  alcohol  studies  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  Texas.  Last  month,  the  Yale  Institute  of  Alcohol 
Studies  in  the  Southwest  (sponsored  jointly  by  Yale  and 
Texas  Christian  LT.)  announced  a  campaign  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  $200,000  to  finance  clinics  in  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas.  In  addition,  the  institute  will  sponsor  an  alcohol¬ 
ism  research  unit  at  Texas  Christian  and  a  summer  school 
of  alcohol  studies  at  Trinity  U.  in  San  Antonio. 

Like  the  summer  course  on  alcohol  conducted  at  Yale 
for  the  past  five  years.  Trinity’s  will  be  open  to  ministers, 
educators,  physicians,  social  workers,  probation  officers 
and  others  who  need  knowledge  of  preventive  methods 
and  techniques  to  be  used  in  alcohol  education. 

What  the  schools  in  Clayton,  Mo.,  are  doing 

in  health,  physical  education  and  recreation  is  described 
in  a  December  edition  of  the  Clayton  Public  School  Bul¬ 
letin.  Here  are  some  unusual  features  of  the  plan: 

1.  Admission  charges  to  school  athletic  events  have 
been  outlawed  as  home  games  are  considered  part  of  the 
school  program.  Expenses  are  borne  by  the  school  dis¬ 
trict. 

2.  General  health  examinations  are  given  all  employes 
and  new  pupils  each  fall.  In  addition,  full  health  check¬ 
ups  are  made  on  all  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth  and 
twelfth-graders. 

3.  Dental  examinations  are  made  in  each  grade  twice 
a  year.  Last  spring,  55%  of  the  cavities  found  had 
developed  within  a  six-month  period. 

In  reviewing  a  posture  program  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Newark  (Del.)  public  schools.  Physical  Ed. 
Instructor  Grace  Gibb  notes*  that  correction  of  posture 
difficulties  often  seems  to  remove  their  causes.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  she  points  out  that  over-fatigue  in  young  boys  and 
self-consciousness  in  older  girls  frequently  result  in  poor 
posture — however,  when  corrective  exercises  remedy  pos¬ 
ture  faults,  boys  develop  more  stamina  and  girls  become 
more  self-assured. 

In  Newark,  the  posture  of  all  students  from  the  first  to 
12th  grade  has  been  checked.  Those  needing  special  cor¬ 
rective  exercises  were  then  examined  by  doctors,  but  most 
faults  fell  into  the  categories  of  various  degrees  of  (1) 
round  shoulders  (2)  hollow  backs  and  (3)  spinal  curva¬ 
ture.  Last  year,  only  students  needing  correction  were 
given  posture  training,  but  this  year  posture  classes  are 
taught  each  week  by  school  nurses  or  physical  education 
teachers  in  each  elementary  grade  and  classroom  teachers 
conduct  at  least  one  posture  exercise  each  morning. 


A  cerebral  palsy  center  which  will  provide 
speech,  hearing  and  muscular  training  for  children  witi 
spastic  paralysis  will  be  opened  next  fall  at  Bowling  Green 
U.  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  Founded  jointly  by  the 
University  and  the  Ohio  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 
the  center  also  will  be  used  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching  by  students  in  speech  and  hearing  therapy. 

Statistics  on  football  injnries  in  California 
recently  were  published  in  a  thesisf  completed  at  the  II 
of  California.  It  reveals: 

1.  That  of  7,298  injuries  occurring  in  all  sports  in 
1946-47,  73%  occurred  in  football.  Almost  50%  more 
football  injuries  took  place  in  games  than  during  practice 
or  drill. 

2.  Of  football  injuries,  15.2%  were  fractures.  30("f 
sprains,  26.8%  bruises.  Parts  of  the  body  most  frequent¬ 
ly  injured  were  knees  and  ankles. 

3.  The  type  of  play  being  made  when  injuries  occurred 
was  usually  an  end-run.  Tackling  was  the  direct  cause  of 
almost  half  of  the  fractures  and  the  greatest  number  of 
dislocations.  Off-tackle  plays  resulted  in  62  concussions. 

4.  Tacklers  received  seven  times  as  many  injuries  as 
ball  carriers;  blockers  twice  as  many  injuries  as  the  player 
being  blocked.  Halfbacks  received  the  most  injuries  and 
centers  the  least. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•‘"The  Posture  Program  at  the  Newark  Special  School  District." 
Mrs.  Grace  Gibb.  Del.  School  Jour.,  Dec.  1918.  Del.  State  Ed 
Assn.,  Dover. 

tA  Master’s  Thesis  on  Football  Injuries  by  Homer  A.  Irwin,  I',  of 
Calif. 

The  Recreation  Program  of  the  Madison  Roard  of  Education, 
1945-47  biennial  report  of  Supt.  Philip  H.  Falk  of  the  Madisoc 
(Wis.)  schools. 

“Nickels  and  Dimes  and  the  School  Child’s  Diet.’’  Alla  P.  Meir- 
dith.  Jour,  of  School  Health,  Dec.  1948.  3335  .Main  St.,  Buffalo 
14,  N.  Y.  (Findings  of  a  nutrition  survey  made  in  Alachoi 
County,  Fla.) 

Safety  in  Sports,  Herbert  J.  Stack.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Arc. 
N.  Y.  11.  433p.  and  14.50.  (An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  ac¬ 
cidents  in  school  and  college  sports.  Suggested  precautionan 
measures.) 

“Adventure  in  Good  Community  Living,”  W.  H.  Carder.  Wash. 
Jour,  of  Ed.,  Dec.  1948.  814  Second  Ave.  Bldg.,  Seattle.  (Descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  community  recreation  center  which  is  operated  by  the 
school  district  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.) 


Audio-Visual 


Prices  of  edneational  films  will  be  lower  wba 
at  least  500  prints  of  one  subject  are  purchased  within 
the  first  year  after  release,  one  producer  estimates.  At 
present,  sales  vary  from  500  to  1,000  within  seven  or 
eight  years — an  average  film’s  lifetime.  But  there  is  one 
more  encouraging  note  re  film  prices:  In  a  recent  issut 
of  See  &  Hear,  several  film-makers  point  out  that  educi- 
tional  films,  unlike  other  merchandise,  are  selling  at 
approximately  the  same  prices  as  before  the  war. 
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Filminit  Freedom  Train  and  its  docu¬ 

ments  will  start  as  soon  as  the  train’s  tour  ends  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  its  sponsor,  the  Amer.  Heritage  Foundation,  has 
announced.  While  details  have  not  been  disclosed,  the 
film  probably  will  be  a  narrative,  showing  the  train,  its 
crowds  of  visitors,  the  documents  and  scenes  depicting 
their  composition  and  signing,  a  spokesman  said. 

A  televiHion  network  program  is  stemming 
from  Johns  Hopkins  U.  every  Friday  evening  at  9  o’clock. 
Called  “The  Johns  Hopkins  Science  Review,”  it  is  tele¬ 
vised  by  CBS  over  WMAR-TV  in  Baltimore. 


clrrest  reading  of  special  interest 

"The  American  Adventure:  Westward  Ho!”  Kathryn  Fields  Bo- 
viird.  Social  Ed.,  Dec.  1948.  (Description  of  a  series  of  history 
programs  broadcast  last  year  by  the  Philadelphia  schools.) 


Vocaiionai  and  industrial 


Correlation  of  shopwork  and  studies  is 

being  accomplished  at  the  Veterans  Vocational  School 
which  is  operated  by  the  New  York  State  Ed.  Dept,  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Wilbur  D.  Hopkins,  supv.  of  curriculum 
construction  reports. 

Related  subjects,  such  as  science,  drawing  and  blue¬ 
print  reading,  mathematics  and  estimating,  have  been 
organized  around  the  jobs  and  fundamental  processes 
which  comprise  the  shop  courses.  Success  of  the  program 
—which  is  evidenced  by  the  superior  jobs  graduates  ob¬ 
tain — results  from  having  weU-trained  mechanics  and 
engineers  with  practical  experience  teach  the  related 
studies,  Hopkins  believes. 

A  national  group  for  *^*^ag**  teachers  has 

been  organized  as  a  division  of  the  Amer.  Vocational 
Assn.  With  all  vocational  agriculture  instructors  in  high 
schools  and  veterans  on-the-farm  programs  eligible  to 
join,  the  potential  membership  of  the  organization  is 
between  10,000  and  15,0(K),  the  AVA  estimates. 

Alumnae  aid  in  vocational  guidance  at 

Wilson  College  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Under  a  plan  set 
up  this  fall  by  the  placement  office,  women  graduates  in 
various  fields  will  be  called  in  to  give  students  personal 
interviews,  telling  them  about  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  particular  fields,  qualifications  for  success, 
salary  rates  and  methods  of  obtaining  a  job. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Weighting  of  Typewriting  Errors,”  Winnie  A.  Stratton.  Nat. 
Business  Ed.  Quarterly,  Fall,  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6. 
0.  C.  (The  relative  seriousness  of  various  kinds  of  typing  mis¬ 
takes  as  judged  by  business  men  and  secretaries.) 

I  Occupational  Pamphlet'.  .4n  .Annotated  Bibliography,  Gertrude 
Forrester.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  960  U.  Ave..  N.  Y.  52.  (Sources  for 
3,000  occupational  pamphlets  and  suggested  methods  for  filing 
them.) 

Bibliography  of  Occupational  Outlook  Publications.  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  15c. 


Adult  Education 


A  survey  of  adult  programs  in  New  York  City 
shows  that  about  one  of  10  adults  takes  advantage  of 
adult  education  facilities.  Enrollment  in  many  adult 
schools,  however,  has  doubled  since  before  the  war. 

The  city’s  Adult  Ed.  Council  reports  that  at  present 
approximately  1,600  subjects  are  offered  in  20,0(X)  classes 
provided  by  2,000  private  and  public  institutions.  About 
70  or  80%  of  these  courses  are  in  skills.  Discussion 
groups  and  civic  education  programs,  it  says,  seem  to  be 
popular  provided  there  is  no  fee  for  enrollment. 

An  adult  education  council  of  interested  citi¬ 
zens  is  sharing  the  responsibility  for  adult  education  with 
the  school  board  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  council  current¬ 
ly  is  studying  existing  community  facilities  for  adult 
education,  later  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and 
will  help  initiate,  promote  and  achieve  community  educa¬ 
tion  projects.  When  the  community  itself,  rather  than  the 
Bd.  of  Ed.  alone,  is  in  on  the  planning  of  adult  programs, 
people  become  more  interested  in  educational  projects, 
John  B.  Holden,  dir.  of  adult  education  in  Hamilton,  be¬ 
lieves.  Since  the  council  was  formed  there,  enrollment 
has  increased  and  attendance  has  become  more  regular, 
he  reports. 

The  Hamilton  schook  also  offer  standardized  examina¬ 
tions  to  adults  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  education 
at  the  level  needed,  thus  eliminating  time  waste  and  un¬ 
necessary  courses. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Adult  Education  Ideas,  U.  S.  Ofifice  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (An 
occasional  bulletin,  free  to  adult  education  directors,  which  con¬ 
tains  suggestions  for  developing  adult  programs.) 

The  Community  Project  in  International  Understanding,  Bur.  of 
Adult  Ed.,  N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.,  Albany.  (A  bulletin  explaining 
the  operation  of  local  community-service  councils  of  young  adults. 
Several  of  these  councils  in  New  York  last  year  sent  “community 
ambassadors”  abroad.) 

UNESCO  and  Adult  Education,  UNESCO  Publication  No.  2.. 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  (A  pamphlet  surveying  the  common  ground 
between  the  activities  of  UNESCO  and  adult  educators.) 


Parent^Teaeher 


Four  schools  for  parents  in  towns  near  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.  will  soon  be  operating  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Bureau  of  Community  Organization  at  the  U.  of 
Indiana  in  Bloomington.  The  courses  will  present  a  series 
of  lectures  given  by  university  personnel  and  discussions 
on  the  problems  of  child-rearing. 

A  state-by-state  report  on  comics  is  being 
gathered  by  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
from  its  state  branches  as  part  of  an  “action  program” 
launched  last  fall.  Handling  the  survey  is  a  national  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  serve  state  and  local  FFA’s  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  interchange  of  procedures  and  recommenda- 
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tions  for  dealing  with  the  comics.  Also,  it  will  assemble 
and  distribute  research  findings  that  reveal  the  influence 
of  objectionable  comics  on  children. 

Folders  showing  pupils’  work,  instead  of  re¬ 
port  cards,  are  presented  to  parents  of  children  attending 
three  township  schools  in  Warren  County,  N.  J.  Un¬ 
graded,  but  amply  displaying  a  pupil’s  achievements  or 

weaknesses,  the  work  samples  are  shown  to  parents  at 
individual  conferences  scheduled  four  times  a  year.  Teach¬ 
ers  using  the  system  say  they  have  no  desire  to  return  to 
the  former  report-card  method. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Parents'  Interview  Day,  Chicago  Bureau  of  Child  Study,  228  N. 
LaSalle  St..  Chicago.  (A  pamphlet  explaining  the  Inter\'iew  Day 
conducted  for  parents  of  children  who  are  leaving  the  eighth 
grade  to  enter  high  school.) 


Buitding  and  Equipment 

TV  roprodlicing  unils.  operated  by  remote  con¬ 
trol  from  a  master  switch  room,  have  been  installed  in 
l.T  classrooms  of  the  Dobbins  Vocational-Technical 
School  in  Philadelphia.  As  the  switch  room  is  equipped 
with  three  television  receivers,  each  tuned  to  one  of  the 
three  Philadelphia  TV  stations,  classroom  instructors  have 
a  choice  between  simultaneous  video  productions. 

The  centralized  hook-up  eliminates  individual  receivers 
and  antennae,  but  cost  of  installation  is  too  great  for  most 
schools.  Lawrence  J.  Lipp,  one  of  the  Dobbins  teachers, 
points  out.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  at  Dobbins,  how¬ 
ever,  as  students  enrolled  in  an  audio-television  course 
installed  the  control  system,  using  donated  and  surplus 
TV  parts.  A  manufacturer  contributed  the  reproducing 
sets. 

School  plant  needs  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  totaled  by  the  State  Ed.  Commission  in  a  survey  of 
the  state’s  educational  system.  Required  within  the  next 
few  years  will  be  $150,000,000  worth  of  new  construction 
and  repairs — two-thirds  of  which  is  needed  urgently  and 
immediately,  the  Commission  says.  Because  72  out  of  100 
counties  do  not  have  borrowing  capacity  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  (in  North  Carolina,  schools  cannot  issue  bonds  in 
excess  of  5^  of  the  district’s  assessed  evaluation),  the 
Commission  advocates  a  state-aided  building  program 
based  on  a  need-and-ability  formula. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

American  Standard  Practice  for  School  Lighting,  llluminafing 
Engineering  Society,  51  -Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  ( Recommenda'^ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Amer.  Standards  Assn,  which  call  for  a 
minimum  of  30  foot-candles  of  light  for  classrooms  and  study 
halls.) 

Guide  for  Planning  School  Plants,  Nat.  G)uncil  on  Schoolhouse 
Construction.  Due  this  spring.  (A  source  of  standards  for  archi¬ 
tects  and  school  officials  which  sets  forth  principles  and  objectives 
for  planning  school  facilities.  Council  Secy.:  W.  D.  McClurkin, 
Geo.  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Term.) 


^ew  Classroom  Material 

Three  Films  on  Personality  Development  .  .  .  have 
been  produced  for  use  in  high  schools,  colleges,  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  and  with  adult  and  parent  groups. 
Part  of  a  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Film  series,  they 
are  entitled  “Baby  Meets  His  Parents,”  “Helping  the 
Child  to  Face  the  Don’t,”  “Helping  the  Child  to 
Accept  the  Do’s.”  Emergence  of  the  personality  dur¬ 
ing  early  childhood  is  the  general  theme  of  the  series, 
but  each  film  deals  with  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
subject.  Single  films  are  available  from  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films  in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  for  $45  each,  or 
the  complete  series  of  three  for  $121.50. 

"Johnson  and  the  Reconstruction”  ...  is  an 
abridged  version  of  the  movie  “Tennessee  Johnson” 
edited  for  classroom  showing  by  the  Nat.  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies.  It  may  be  leased  at  $45  per 
year,  or  $90  for  three  years  from  Teaching  Film 
Custodians,  Inc.,  25  W.  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 

"The  Inside  Story  of  a  Kernel  of  Oats”  ...  is  a 
free  picture  book  which  will  be  supplied  teacher-i 
upon  request  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co..  223  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago  6. 

"Tales  of  the  Foreign  Service"  ...  are  a  series 
of  recordings,  produced  by  NBC  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State,  which  present  specific 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Evalua¬ 
tors  suggest  that  they  be  used  in  social  studies  or 
occupation  studies  in  upper  elementary,  high  school 
or  adult  classes.  The  series  totals  15  half-hour  pro¬ 
grams,  recorded  at  33-1/3  rpm.  They  are  available 
to  schools  in  three  sets  of  five  on  loan  through  the 
S.rq)t  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Federal  Radio 
Ed.  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25. 

A  Film  Series  on  Holidays  .  .  .  recently  has  been 
released  by  Young  America  Films,  18  E.  41st  St.. 
N.  Y.  17.  For  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
they  treat  Columbus  Dav.  Thanksgiving,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  other  nationally- 
observed  anniversaries. 

"You  and  Your  Bicycle"  ...  is  a  film  presenting 
basic  facts  of  safe  bicycle  riding  produced  by  Pro¬ 
gressive  Pictures  in  Oakland,  Calif.  Good  mainten¬ 
ance  and  observance  of  traffic  rules  are  stressed. 

A  Bibliography  on  Forests  ...  is  available  to 
schools  from  the  Amer.  Forest  Products  Industries, 
Inc.,  1319  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  The  list 
describes  forestry  material  which  can  be  used  in 
conservation  courses  in  English,  geography,  history, 
economics,  physics  and  chemistry. 

A  New  Occupational  Guidance  Series  .  .  .  being 
published  by  the  Women’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
I^bor,  reports  the  outlook  for  women  in  various 
scientific  fields.  Already  released  are  pamphlets  on 
chemistry,  biological  sciences,  mathematics  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  in  occupations 
related  to  science.  Forthcoming  will  be  the  “Out¬ 
look  for  Women  in  Architecture  and  Engineering,” 
“The  Outlook  for  Women  in  Geology,  Geography 
and  Meteorology.”  All,  priced  between  10  and  20c 
each,  are  available  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor. 

A  New  Manual  on  Soap  Sculpture  .  .  .  recently 
has  been  published  by  the  Nat.  Soap  Sculpture 
Committee,  160  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  It  is  available 
free  of  charge,  contains  information  on  sculpture, 
the  national  soap  sculpture  contest,  working  hints. 
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